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AUTHORISED QUACKERY. 


Our report last week of the proceedings of the 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland disclosed 
a real grievance, which the Council of the Associa- 
tion tackled with energy and pertinacity. 

Ireland has for some years been the scene of 
much controversy concerning popular lectures on 
veterinary medicine and surgery — lectures de- 
livered by veterinary surgeons. We are not of those 
who think such lectures necessarily evil, their value 
depends upon the lecturer. A short course of lec- 
tures on diseases of animals, which will enable 
stockowners to take precautions against the intro- 
duction of disease or which will help them to 
understand preventive measures and perhaps afford 
some idea of the nature of disease is, we think, 
altogether commendable. But popular lectures 
which pretend to help men to diagnose and treat 
disease are insupportable. It is apparent on the 
face of it that no one can in a lecture or two teach 
untrained men to do what trained men only attain 
by many lectures and some practice. The mere 
attempt to achieve the impossible is wrong, because 
it misleads the audience, causes injury to animals, 
and brings discredit on veterinary practice by sug- 
gesting that it requires in its licensed practitioner 
neither special skill nor prolonged training. 

As a fact we do not believe that the veterinary 
lecturers in Ireland have been guilty of any such 
stupidity. They have not attempted to turn stock- 
Owners into amateur veterinarians but only to per- 
suade them to adopt common sense treatment until 
the services of a veterinary surgeon can be obtained. 

Quite a different course is exposed in the report 
of the proceedings of the Association published last 
Week. There a series of letters and extracts are 
quoted which show that at least two “ Agricultural 
Instructors” have not only been attempting to 
teach | veterinary science but actually practising 
Some imitation of it. What knowledge may be 
Possessed. by Messrs. Leaf and Reeves we do not 
a. Fools rush in where wise men softly tread. 
ios ay amateur 1s such a fool as to play at inject- 
le — into the uterus or the mammary gland, 
a the graver operation of inoculations for 
and anthrax. These are distinctly 
which only those who under- 
practise, gery and pathology should be allowed to 
not to know that this official quackery is 
Agriculture ay pe the direction of the Department of 
authorition wie 1s apparently only authorised by local 

enn ~~ want of knowledge is a partial excuse. 
and Reeves may yet undertake vaccina- 
hie stuall-pox or the injection of serums in cases of 

phtheria, 


cir results, V LY Rot! We shall be glad to hear of 


MILK FEVER. 


I think Mr. Stephen Beeson’s article is a contri- 


bution of value, and his remarks on the name of the 
disease are original and progressive. 
letter, too, is very encouraging and interesting. 


Mr. Scott's 


As regards bleeding, it is perhaps very hard to 


discard what one’s predecessor has done, especially 
in a conservative, and if I may use the words in a 
polite sense, a highly crusted neighbourhood. 
say nothing of the sentimental objection to the pic- 
ture of a physician among pails of blood, I am of 
opinion that quite as good results can be got with- 
out bleeding as with it. 
it can be conclusively proved that bleeding is useless 
in any case of general infection. 


To 


On scientific grounds, too, 


Toxzemia seems to me a word sufficient to explain 


the disease, and I would leave the word preced- 
ing it a blank until some expert conductor of 
research has conclusively demonstrated the causa- 
tive factor of the complaint. 
than toxemia would be acceptable. 
are often best. 
on better if our descriptive word was not “ veterin- 
ary” for it is murdered, misunderstood, misspelt 
and mispronounced by a large proportion of the 
laity. 


A shorter word even 
Short words 
I sometimes think we should get 


lam certain that the giving of clover, saintoin, 


vetches or roots is inadvisable. 


I know a herd of over 70 dairy cattle row that 


are all good milkers and all fed on brewer's grains 
where there has not been a case of “toxwmia’’ for 
the last three years. 
any bleeding. 
of what some people despise and what have long 
been known as “before’’ and “after” calving drinks, 
and the cowman is a good man of lengthy ex- 
perience. 


But neither has there been 
There has been a fairly liberal use 


I say give salts if necessary ( and a good cowman 


knows intimately the cows that need salts) when 
the cow is in good health, and you won't get a deal 
of toxemia and you won't need to bleed. 
salts when a cow is ill and you will court disaster, 
and aggravate the complaint. 


Give 


Metritis I find a very rare accompaniment of the 


disease, in fact it is wonderful how healthy the womb 
and its discharges frequently are in the complaint. 


There is little doubt syncope and pneumonia carry 


off many patients, and caffeine ought to have an 
extended trial in this connection. 


Parturition paralysis and hysteria are sometimes 


credited with being milk fever. 


G. Maya, M.R.C.V.S. 
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AN OBSCURE CASE. 


Last June I examined a chestnut carriage mare, 
six years old, and passed her as sound, with the re- 
sult that she was bought and put into work. I 
noticed at the time she was in rather poor condi- 
tion, but as she had just come off a small farm I 
thought that perhaps she had been worked hard and 
kept hard. 

I had seen the mare occasionally at work in the 
city, and noticed that she had somewhat improved 
in condition. The owner called upon me one day 
last week and said he was sending the mare for me 
to see, as he was not at all satisfied with the way 
she was going on. 

The mare arrived in due course, and from what I 
could gather from the owner and groom she was 
doing very nicely up toa month ago, when they 
noticed she was gradually losing flesh; she was clip- 
ped about ten days ago, since when this has _be- 
come intensified, and when I saw her she was a 
perfect scarecrow, literally a ‘bag of bones ’’—in 
fact she looked as if she was in the last stages of 
starvation. I made enquiries and found she was in 

apparently perfect health; her appetite was good, 
she had lost none of her courage, she showed no 
abnormal distress on being driven, she had no cough, 
nor ever had had, the feces were quite natural, and 
the flow of urine was the same. 

I made a careful examination and could find 
nothing to account for this extraordinary emaciation. 
Temperature was normal, the pulse was somewhat 
quickened, the visible mucous membranes were a 
little paler than they should be, and on listening to 
the heart I found that the diastole movement was 
abnormally quick after the systole. I tested the 
urine myself and also had it examined byan expert, 
but the only thing that could be found was that 
it was of higher specific gravity than usual, pointing 
to an excess of wea, but a total absence of both 
albumen and sugar. I examined her teeth and 


found they were in perfect working order, and was 
told that she had never parted with any worms. 

The owner asked my opinion of her, and I told | 
him the prognosis was very unfavourable, and that | 
she could not last long as she was at present | 
going on. 

I have looked up all the authorities I have on the 
subject, but cannot find quite a parallel case. I 
have come to the conclusion that she is most likely 
suffering from tuberculous disease of the spleen, 
and if so of course the case is hopeless. If she dies 
[ hope to make a post-mortem examination, and will 
communicate to you the result. Meanwhile I should 
be glad to know if any of your numerous subseribers 
have met with a similar case, and what their diag- 
nosis has been. 


Frank H. Grspinas, F.R.C.V-S. 
Nottingham. 


tuberculosis are killed by heating the milk to 60 C. for 
20 minutes, but at 58° they are only attenuated, A 
temperature of 60° also destroys the bacilli of diphtheria 
cholera, typhus, B. coli, steestococei 
—Archiv. f. Hyg. 


«STIFF SICKNESS” IN NATAL AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


In your paper issued Oct. 10th, 1903, is an 
enquiry from “Colonist’’ under the above heading. 

We have in Australia a disease which somewhat 
resembles it. The cattle affected here are either 
young cattle reared in coastal districts or else milk- 
ing cattle grazing on poor country. Only the 
heaviest milkers are affected inland; ordinary 
cattle are seldom affected. 

The class of country on which this disease is seen 
is good for sheep but poor dairying country, there 
may be, and often is a quantity of grass, but it is 
rough and coarse, and does not contain sufficient 
nourishment. It is all right for packing but will not 
furnish the materials necessary to keep a cow in 
health with a drain on the system of 3 to 4 gallons 
of milk a day for several months. I know a little 
about South African stock, and although milk is sold 
by the bottle there, and a cow is guaranteed by the 
number of bottles and not by the number of quarts 
or gallons as here, because the latter are seldom pro- 
duced in South Africa even by the best cows. I 
think it probable that the two troubles can be traced 
to one cause, which, owing to climatic and other 
conditions (reduced resistance of South African stock 
owing to blood-sucking ticks, etc.) is seen more 
generally in South Africa, and attacks various classes 
of cattle. For example, a cow simply rearing her 
calf has never, to my knowledge, been affected in 
Australia. | Only our best class cows, #.c., heaviest 
milkers or longest milkers, are attacked, although 
second rate cattle do not milk and thrive as they 
should and would if placed on better country. 
think if our cattle had the South African disadvan- 
tages we should find our second rate, and even ou! 
inferior cows generally affected. 

Treatment. The most successful farmers have 
combated this trouble by supplying artificial f 
in the form of oaten hay or ensilage. They find by 
feeding through the winter once or twice daily 
hay or ensilage, whether the cows are in milk oF 
dry, that they generally stand the strain of gre! 
milk production without this disease ensuing. 
should be remembered that our cows are neve! 


housed summer or winter, and until quite recently 
were seldom hand fed. I think oaten hay has giv" 
the best results. It is grown on land well manur 
with superphosphates: if possible it shoul 


chaffed long to minimise loss in feeding. Theeee 
good results from using skim milk. Our count) 


chiefly produces milk for cream—the skim milk 8 


HEAT STERILISATION OF Mink.— Hesse states that B. 


and staphylococci. 


used for calves and pigs, and some farmers: ave 
saved some of their top cows by giving them 2 ri 
gallons skim milk daily—they soon learn to — 

Unlike “Colonist” [ have seen good results 
the use of bone-meal, and nearly every dairy f F 
on poor land now has several boxes contalnite 
coarse salt and bone meal distributed in the ™ kang 
yard and over the grazing paddocks. 

Where the farm a holding superphosphit 
may be distributed over the grass, but nothing re 
to equal the growing of crops and hand feeding: ved 
cultivation and manuring the land is much impro 
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and so our farmers break up new ground every year, 
crop it for 2 or 3 seasons and then sow it down with 
English grasses, but they take good care on this 
country to enrich it by returning everything except 
the cream to the soil. 

In using bone meal as a lick, or bone dust as a 
manure, beware of anthrax. We find Indian bone 


meal often infected. 


In dealing with stock as we have to, in large 
numbers and on large holdings, medicinal treatment 
unless taken by the cattle themselves is out of the 
question, and in this particular affection the cause 
should be removed by making an efficient food take 
the place of unbalanced rations. As further proof 
of this I have known changing affected cattle to a 
different class of country in another district to have 
the desired effect, but this cannot be done in every 
case, and besides, it is not striking at the root of the 
trouble. 

In conclusion, I would advise ‘‘Colonist”’ to break 
up some land and sow it with oats and superphos- 
phates. Fifty acres with a dressing of 1—2 ewt. of 
superphosphate ought to yield 3 tons to the acre= 
150 tons. With 150 tons of hay he could put some 
substance into his cattle during the winter months 
and have a standby for emergencies, such as drought, 
sickness, ete. I would also if possible grow maize, 
cut it green, and turn it into ensilage. I would put 
boxes containing bone meal and salt near the water- 
(fea) camping grounds, ete., in each paddock 

eld). 

In a bad case with a good animal I would, if 
possible, allow a liberal quantity of skim milk, say 
2 or 3 gallons daily. 

If this cannot be done “Colonist” must work two 
places differing in every way from each other, 7.c., 
difterent districts, geological formation, herbage and 
water, and the stock must be changed from place to 
place every six months. 

I hope these rough notes may be of some value. 

‘PREFERENTIAL TRADER.” 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TRELAND. 


(Continued from p. 391.) 


Discussion on Mr. KELLy’s Paper, 
Read at the May Meeting. 


R.. 3 Howarp ; Mr. President and gentlemen, it is 
len th | opening a discussion to criticise the essay at 
i I fear | set_myself a very difficult task when 
te atest to open this discussion on Mr. Kelly’s paper, 
so many and varied subjects that in going 
aty ent | have got completely lost in what I can only 

yle an abyss of eloquence. 
wonderful We are all of one accord that the poner is a 
justly ve production, and that the writer should feel 
woul whee ; of his effort. As a literary composition it 
tem eae hard to equal ; it bristles with eloquence 
finish— eloquence that might even adorn 
House of Commons. Mr. Kelly might even 
versity ded oud in these days when our claim toa Uni- 
many ue kK is a burning question in the minds of 
Civilicatin elly reminded them that in the march of 
t «wma ere had been disadvantages corresponding 
iedaer but though he grumbled a good deal with 
“ent age he did not suppose Mr. Kelly wished 


them to go back, nor yet even remain where they were. 
In one part of the paper the writer denounced the mer- 
cenary spirit so prominent in the present age, and yet in 
another he suggests to the veterinary Associations the 
great necessity for their bestowing a good deal more at- 
tention to the commercial side of the question. 

He willingly joins hand with the essayist in his cen- 
sure of the State for its utter neglect of veterinary and 
medical science in this Kingdom. He also thoroughly 
agreed with him in his complimentary references to Sur 
Horace Plunkett and to Prof. Mettam, under whose able 
management he hoped the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland will become In time one of the premier institu- 
tions of the Kingdom. 

The State Veterinary Departments have much im- 
ote and no doubt time and perseverance will bring 

urther necessary improvements. The State Veterinary 

Department in Ireland reflects the greatest credit on 
those entrusted with its guidance and leaves little to be 
desired, though the Provincial inspectorships require 
improvements, which will be obtained by the co-opera- 
tion of the entire profession. 

Now Mr. Kelly finds fault with the veterinary asso- 
ciations. Well, those on the other side of the channel 
can take care of themselves. They in Lreland had only 
two, which have been doing good, useful work, even 
though the members may now and again digress by in- 
dulging in a little mutual admiration ; and perhaps it 
would be more encouraging if men of brains and ability 
like Mr. Kelly came forward and gave vent to their pent 
up energies instead of allowing them to become mori- 
bund. One of Mr. Kelly’s great grievances is the 
veterinary lecturer. My notion is that the veterinary 
lecturer could be the greatest possible friend, in fact a 
blessing to the profession in the country. Every man 
in practice knows that his best client is the educated 
client, and if lecturers would impress on their audience 
the maxim that “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
and point out how foolish it is to dabble in scientific 
matters, then they would show them the necessity of 
seeking aid from those who have devoted their lives to 
the study of animal diseases and ailments. Of course 
if lecturers interfere in any way with the local practi- 
tioner the latter should have the pluck to report such 
interference and let the Associations deal with it. 

Then, again, Mr. Kelly has a very heavy indictment 
against Dublin practitioners, and indeed against poor 
old Dublin itself. He (Mir. Hoe ard) had always looked 
on the Dublin men as the éé/te of the profession, and 
would be sorry and surprised to think that they would 
sanction anything which might be considered deroga- 
tory. He thought the writer grumbled too much ; those 
of them who were at the Ballinasloe meeting were 
extremely pleased to hear Prof. Young express his great 
satisfaction at the manner in which the profession in 
Ireland was treated. He was sure the profession could 
hold its own with any other in the country. There was 
no flock without a black sheep, and a man must lie on 
the bed he makes for himself. If a man, no matter what 
his calling, chose to indulge in low, underhand prac- 
tices he won’t advance himself very much socially, 
morally, nor financially. Somehow we are all too much 
inclined to find fault with each other, perhaps some- 
times with reason, but there should be a little Christian 
charity and not be eternally grumbling. Let us remem- 
ber the words of Valentine Vousden : 


* Let each man learn to know himself, 

To gain that knowledge let him labour, 

[mprove those failings in himself 

Which he condemns so in his neighbour.” 
He hoped Mr. Kelly would not think he was animated 
by any hostile feeling in making those remarks. He 
had endeavoured to criticise the paper, he hoped not too 


severely, he merely gave his opinion in his own way. 
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He hoped they would soon again have another powerful 
essay from Mr. Kelly, but of a different type. 

Mr. Youne said that a lecturer in his Getsiet (Rath- 
villy, Carlow) last year had recommended iodide of pot- 
assium as a cure for actinomycosis ; and he had also 
given a cure for retention of the placenta, and had pre- 
scribed for a horse in Ballinglass. He could produce 
the chemist who made up the prescription. 

Mr. McKenny felt very shy in rising to fill up the 
gap which had occurred in the debate. He had leaed 
Mr. Kelly read his paper, and last night he had the 

yleasure of perusing it again. As a piece of composition 

it certainly placed them in a very dark shade, it showed 
them plainly how they lacked the “gift of the gab.” 
That was a rather vulgar expression and compared very 
unfavourably with Mr. Kelly’s beautiful outburst of 
eloquence. At the same time there was very little in 
his paper that he could agree with. Outside of that (as 
their friend Mr. Howard said) it was a beautiful piece 
of composition—of abuse. He would just read one 
passage—he would stumble through it—he couldn't 
attempt for a moment to do it justice, as that would re- 
— someone with theatrical experience. At page 21 
there occurred this passage :— . 


‘*Human nature, ever since its emancipation from a 
state of barbarism, and at every period of its history, has 
lain under the influence and been swayed by the same pas- 
sions. Ambition and the desire to possess influence, and 
retain power, have been at all stages of human development 
its most striking characteristics, and have lain deep-seated 
in the minds of men.”’ 


He thought that was a fair example of the whole 
work, but it was upside down. If he wrote instead of “lain 
under” “ been upheld” it would be sensible. He seemed 
to condemn all ambition, but what would human nature 
be without ambition? Again, he speaks of the la» yer, 
the soldier, etc. Everybody west in his eyes as if he 
ought to be swept away. His picture of the war and 
the bloodshed and all the other terrors was so lurid that 
it would be dangerous to give it into the hands of any 
tender-hearted person to read, as probably their minds 
would be unhinged. He spoke of England in compari- 
son with other countries ina very extraordinary manner, 
and of how badly Ireland had been treated. If you 
engage in a fight and get a black eye it is quite possible 
you might have deserved it, and you had best put up 
with it. At the present moment he (Mr. McKenny) 
thought that there was an inclination on the part of 
England to treat us very well, and that constant harping 
on the one string was a very foolish performance in an 
Association like theirs. Let them pull together, and if 
they did not exactly suit one another at times, well, they 
should try and get on as quietly as possible. He found 
a great deal of reference to soldiers in the essay, viz. :— 


‘* The soldier, who with fire and sword carries ruin in 
his train, desolates the homes of millions, subordinates the 
liberties of a whole nation, tramples under foot all forms of 
government, is received with acclamation as a benefactor to 
Society; triumphal arches meet him at every turning; 
brazen monuments are set up in his honour; a grateful 
nation lays itself at his feet, and a devoted Parliament votes 
large sums of public money to compensate him for his ser- 
vices to the State.”’ 


He had been obliged to mark such passages in his 
copy of the pamphlet as “rot.” No doubt most people 
would understand that term, but it must be admitted to 
be more forcible than polite, and compared unfavourably 
with the flowery language of the essayist. 

At page 22 there is this passage :— 

** All individuality or originality is in danger of being 
literally crushed out; there is no recognition for a man 
however fine his achievements, unless he makes his achieve- 
ments known.”’ 


This seems to suggest that they should hide their 


light under a bushel. He did not know how Mr. Kell 
expected that if a man kept his knowledge to himself 
he was ever to attain to fame. He (Mr. McKenny) 
thought a great many people were failures in this life 
simply because they did not make themselves known. 

On page 24 is a very beautiful description of the 
recent illness of His Majesty the King, and his cure, 
which runs as follows :— 


‘* We have had recently a forcible example of the insta- 
bility of human greatness. When the attention of the 
civilised world was turned towards England, when every 
road led to London, when public interest was on tip toe, and 
all the proud traditions of patriotism and country were 
burning red hot in the minds and in the hearts of English- 
men, when the great object of their love and veneration 
lay stricken down at the foot of his throne, and the hopes 
of a great Empire seemed blasted ; when the bubble repu- 
tation of the soldier, the craft and cunning of the lawyer, 
and the measured and courtly periods of the diplomatist 
could avail nothing; when they looked into each other’s 
faces in blank amaze and helpless for good, a man caime out 
of the cool shades of silence, out of the ranks of that band 
of silent workers, snatched his King back from the gates 
of death, and restored him again to the arms of his 
people.”’ 

It is grand writing, but what does it all come to! The 
State does not grant the surgeon £20,000, but they might 
be sure he was well paid, and would not object to havea 
king for a client every day. He knew he (Mr. Me- 
Kenny) would not. He had simply marked that passage 
“rot.” Again, at page 25, appears the following which 
he had also been compelled to describe by a_ similarly 
uncomplimentary observation :— 


‘‘ England stands to-day (from a scientific point of view) 
a beggar at the gate of the nations, content to watch and 
pick up the crumbs that fall from the scientific tables of the 
world. While she is busy colonising and civilising the 
world, her people at home are rapidly falling into a state of 
mental and physical decay. Medical science, and the great 
problems that surround the investigation and causation of 
disease are absolutely neglected (as far as State-aided 
efforts are concerned); original research and investigation 
are allowed to sicken and die for want of encouragement 
and support, while diseases like cancer and consumption 
are eating deep into the heart of the nation, any attempt 
yet made to combat their terrible effects is absolutely left 
to individual philanthropic effort. While the whole forces 
of a great empire are employed, the best blood of the nation 
poured out, two hundred and fifty millions of the public 
money squandered in South Africa in order to prop UP: 
protect, and safeguard the interests of a gang of German 
Jews, no money can be found in England to stimulate oF ° 
encourage scientific effort, or to perform that which cugit to 
be the first principal of good government—to encourage té 
intellectual development, protect the health, and promote 
the consequent happiness of its people. 


He did not think they were any judges as to whether 
that money was squandered or not. He had a feeling 
that were it not for that money England would not stand 
in the position in which she is to-day. The war “© 
forced on England and the money had to be spent. "sal 
page 30 Mr. Kelly refers to the question of public - 
tures, and he certainly agreed with some of his remar - 
On two occasions his attention had been direct 

lecturers delivered by a member of the profession, a 
the Association had to question him. He had, however; 
answered these questions fairly satistactorily— 
events the explanation was accepted and they GM) 
deal harshly with him. Therefore, in 
had no right to condemn him; but they 
have their suspicions. He agreed with Mr. 
that public lectures on veterinary matters coU were 
made very beneficial to the profession. 
delivered publicly on all kinds of scientific eabjee ne 
if there were some little objections they show PO™ 


0 
be put np with, and veterinary lecturers should not 
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themselves up to be what they are not ; they are simply 
there to enlighten the people and not to pose as great, 
exalted creatures, moving ina plane far above the heads 
of their professional brethren. They should not try to 
persuade their hearers that they can derive benefit from 
none but themselves. If properly conducted the lec- 
tures should be of decided advantage to both the public 
and the profession. 

With reference to the question of coachmen and 
grooms’ associations, he must say he was quite in 
> thy with them ; so was Mr. Lambert, and so was 
the late Mr. John Freeman. At one time a number of 
them called on all the veterinary surgeons in Dublin and 
pointed out what a deplorable state they were in for 
wantof organisation: if sickness and death came in 
their families there was not enough money to bury 
them. An Association was formed and rules drawn up 
—very good rules—which were submitted to our Associa- 
tion for approval by these humble men. They asked us 
for subscriptions. For his part he always gave a guinea 
a year, and he did not think it was one bit derogatory 
to his profession todo so. If Mr. Kelly had:read the 
rules of the Grooms’ Association he would hardly have 

ssed the remarks he had made in his paper. He 

e might say that Mr. Lambert, as President of the 
Grooms’ Association had never noticed anything un- 
worthy in their conduct. He (Mr. McKenny) had often 
got very good grooms for his clients through the Society. 
He could not agree with that portion of Mr. Kelly’s 
paper. 

_ At page 32 there occurred a passage which he ob- 
jected to : 

_ “Itis, I think, a mistake, as well as a pity that societies 
in such large centres as this, should devote themselves 
exclusively to the consideration of the purely scientific side, 
and put out of sight the commercial elements of the pro- 
fession. There is no calling that can afford to neglect its 
commercial interests, and a society like this, while keeping 
in sight the great objects for which it was created, could 
introduce a judicious blending of both elements, and . bring 
about most useful and beneficial changes. There are ques- 
tions constantly presenting themselves and propositions 
made to persons engaged in practice in a city like this 
Which are an outrage on one’s intelligence, and exescise a 
damning influence agains? the profession in the minds of 
the public. _ For instance—the practice of entering into 
contracts with firms for the treatment and shoeing of their 
A practice which comes to us from England and 
rs a charvcteristically English shop-keeping complexion, 

Y which one member of the profession is played off against 
ae has to my mind a demoralising and degrading 
: ect, and has done much to drag down and lower the tone 
of the profession. The consideration which is always upper- 
ae the mind of the practitioner who works under such 
— is to subordinate treatment to commercial 
effo =e >; such a tendency is vicious, dwarfs individual 
in = turns from its purpose that which ought to al- 
— " uence and remain the be-all and end-all of any 
feasion 7 has any regard for his personal interests or pro- 
methods oupatation— the practice of purely scientific 

oan he treatment of every case he has in hand. If one 
tetiae te cept the inevitable, and undertake such arrange- 

tracted yY mutual agreement such conditions could be ex- 
and charges made as would, while making it 


titionn Pender it possible for any self-respecting prac- 
loner to undertake. ” 


this he condemns altogether scientific 
i imies ene € says there is a commercial view : and 

them as contracts and does not forget to describe 
and bears 4 ee which comes to us from England 
plexion,” English shop-keeping com- 
heetion with r. McKenny then went into details in con- 
previously he yg he had been asked to take— 
Showed on a for 20 years by Mr. Freeman—and 
might deci - at a slight pretext a hasty employer 
“ide on making a change in his veterinary 
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adviser. He did not care to take up a contract under 
such conditions. If he examined a horse and passed it 
sound, and if that horse met with an accident the same 
day and broke its leg he could not be held responsible. 
He could not see what there » as particularly English or 
specially derogatory in the matter of contracts, For 
that matter he believed there was not one in that room 
who would take a contract at a loser price than Mr. 
Kelly would : not one. 

Returning to the essay, he said it was a splendid speci- 
men of composition, but he thought it a pity that a 
man who was capable of producing such a piece of elo- 
quence should not have contributed something in the 
way of an essay that the Association could be proud of 
—as regards the facts contained in it and reflections 
thereon---and one that would cause them to exclaim, 
“ Well done, Mr. Kelly.”.. He hoped Mr. Kelly would 
not consider he was in any way personal in the matter : 
he spoke on behalf of their Association ; and he was 
firmly convinced that on some future occasion they 
would have an opportunity of listening to a magnificent 
essay from the same writer. 

Mr. FREEMAN said it was not his intention to criticise 
Mr. Kelly’s paper at any very great length—unfortu- 
nately he iol not the “gift of the gab,” and indeed 
neither could he sit down and write a paper anything to 
equal that which Mr. Kelly had contributed. There was 
one point he would like to refer tc. It was stated that 
it had been the custom for the profession to exercise its 
functions at a distance from its clients, as if its members 
laboured under some pronounced form of social ostrac- 
ism or intellectual leprosy, and were content to have 
their opinions registered through the medium of a 
coachman or groom. He did not agree with that view. 
If such a practice existed it was simply due to want of 
will or power on the part of such practitioner to sit 
down and write a letter. As far as he was concerned 
he never was at loggerheads with any of his clients 
either through sending a verbal message by the groom 
or conveying it by writing. He did not think it was the 
practice for the profession to be blackmailed by either 
groom or coachman. If he heard of such a thing in his 
establishment the offending party would get his cong’. 
As for contracts, he saw nothing derogatory in taking 
them, but he should not care to accept the contract Mr. 
Kelly then held on the terms he got. On one occasion 
when he (Mr. Freeman) happened to be absent from 
their meeting, reference was made to a certain contract. 
Well, he might mention now that they held that con- 
tract at exactly double the money at which the present 
holder was content to have it. It was not his custom to 
make a contract for shoeing, but he would make one 
with any man for the treatment of horses and not con- 
sider it in any sense derogatory. He proceeded to give 
his experience of contracts, and to show that employers 
were often quite willing to pay a un‘form rate annually 
—say £100—but might grumble at laving to pay a 
large sum in case a serious outbreak occurred in their 
stud in any one year. Again, referring to the statements 
in the paper regarding coachmen, ete., he said that it 
was altogether in the hands of the practitioner to be 
walked on or not by those gentry: for his part he would 
not permit it. As regarded the rest of the paper he 
certainly thought it was, without exception, the most 
brilliant production he had read for a long time, but at 
the same time felt it to be a pity that Mr. Kelly should 
have dwelt so much on the question of those real or 
imaginary grievances to the neglect of the practical as- 
pect of the questions he discussed. 

Mr. Hepwey said he had not really intended making 
any observation with reference to the paper, but he 
thought it was due to the writer that the best thanks 
of the Association should be tendered him for the excel- 
lent paper he had submitted for their consideration and 
discussion ; and he had pleasure in proposing that such 
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should be aecorded him. In doing so he would like to. 
say that in composition it was one of the most eloquent | 
papers he had ever read.as being brought under the | 
notice of any veterinary association—It was full of elo- | 
quence, teeming with it ; it was suggestive, descriptive. 
poetic. Probably it contained more matter of a destruc- | 
tive character that should be expected: they like to | 
have some of the constructive element as well. At the 
conclusion of the paper he should like to have seen a 
summary containing suggestions for the remedy of the 
grievances complained of : if such were shown it would 
have been an easier task to criticise the paper. There 
were many things said in the paper which he would like 
to see omitted ; he felt in reading it that Mr. Kelly had 
aready pen, but that it sometimes ran away even beyond 
his discretion. There were passages where he condemned 
certain individuals because they belonged to sets or 
cliques, but he does not say what would be his treat- 
ment for these cases; he thought they might have 
derived benefit if he had followed a little more in that 
particular line of argument. He would not like him- 
self to be able to sit down and write a paper that con- 
tained so much material ; but he would like to condemn 
it, and cut out a good deal of the flourishes, and so re- 
duce it to at least two-thirds of its length. They had no 
regulation limiting the length of their papers, and per- 
haps it might be advisable to adopt one. He remem- 
bered that in reading his paper last May Mr. Kelly ran 
himself quite hoarse, and it was with difficulty that he 
had got through the concluding passages. He congratu- 
lated him on his goodwill to many, and hoped that his 
prediction with reference to the future of Ireland under 
the new Department and the new College would attain 
fruition. Much was being done in this country at the 
present, as most of them knew, to try to raise the 
standard of education, both scientific and industrial. 
The greater portion emanated from the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and they conld 
not but wonder when they saw all it was attempting to 
do. He believed that before long fruit, fine, full, and of 
excellent flavour would be gathered from the scientific 
and industrial plants which had already been placed in 
the ground—ground which would be found to be fertile; 
and he did not himself think that the veterinary profes- 
sion would suffer very much in the cultivation of either 
the industrial or scientitie plants which were being grown. 
He believed that the profession was well able to look 
after its own interests, and he thought that those who 
were at the head of the Department referred to were 
fully aware of the fact. He also felt that they had no 
desire to run counter to the interests and traditions of 
the profession, and as an instance of that he would 
mention the new Veterinary College—subsidised by the 
Department—where everything possible was done to 
secure not only the best teaching but the most perfect 
equipment and fittings. | Everything was considered 
with the intention of turning out professional men who 
would be a credit to Ireland. 
Reference was made to the [tinerant lecturer, and he 
believed a fear was expressed that the Departinent was 
uushing the lecturer to the detriment of the profession. 
e could assure them—and he had it from the Secre- 


and they could not produce the best veterinary surgeons 
unless hey had the best of veterinary education. (Ap- 
plause.) They could not obtain a high place among the 
producing nation of the world unless they had those who 
thoroughly understood the question to direct them as to 
the best manner in which the produce was to be ob- 
tained, and the steps to be taken to bring it to market in 
the shortest time. He believed that Sir Horace Plunkett 
would do anything he possibly could to advance the 
interests of their profession so long as it was quite apart 
from any suggestion of professional jealousy. He was 
just as desirous that such jealousy should be set on one 
side as any member of their Association. He drew from 
observations he (Sir Horac+) had made—he_ believed 
they were made in that very room on the occasion of the 
dinner given to the National Veterinary Association 
when last they visited Dublin—-that Sir Horace Plunkett 
felt that the veterinary profession was one of the main- 
stays of the agricultural and stock-rearing portion of 
this community. He did not think he would add any- 
thing further to the discussion, beyond repeating that 
the members were under a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Kelly for the very interesting paper he had given them. 
Mr. Patrick had pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks. He had listened very carefully to Mr. 
Kelly’s paper when be had delivered it, and he had read 
it since ; and he would say that though it certainly 
seemed full of inconsistencies, still Mr. Kelly had very 
clearly pointed out certain matters which he (the writer) 
thought wanted to be reformed. There were certait 
passages in the essay which might certainly be considered 
with advantage when viewed coolly and dispassionately. 
What struck him while listening to the discussion was 
that some of those who criticised the paper brought 
charges against it which were not fully substantiated. It 
was unfortunate, perhaps, that Mr. Kelly had made in 
some respects such a very pointed attack. Then there 
was another matter which cropped up, and that was the 
question of the itinerant lecturer. At one of their 
previous meetings he thought he himself had spoken 
against the line of conduct followed by Professor Mason, 
and since then he had reason to change his mind. 4 
lecture had been delivered by him in the neighbourh 
of Ballinasloe about a fortnight ago, and he had deput 
a friend to attend it--he could not go himself—and he 
had satisfaction in stating now that there was not @ 
single sentence in the whole lecture to which any of them 
could reasonably take objection. He again had pleasure 
in thanking Mr. Kelly for his paper, which had assuredly 
provoked a very lively and interesting discussion. 
Mr. Huntin (London) said he had read the paper 
sometime since and he was very greatly pleased witht 
literary part of it. It wasa paper that certainly deser’ 
credit from that point of view, but possibly deserve¢® 
little censure viewing it from any standpoint. None ® 
them had exactly the same stamp of mind, all had their 
own places in the world; some were given to 
others were better at constructive work. Appar 
Mr. Kelly belonged to the former category—and m for 
he must confess that he himself had a weakness a 
holding very decided views. He did not know whet 
any of them had recently read a book called “ Loves 


tary—-that the wish of the Department was that those 
gentlemen who were engaged in that direction should 
devote their attention to showing those who had the 
care of animals the best manner in which they should 
be cared, alike as regards feeding, housing, hygiene, and 
so on, to obtain the best results, produce the best stock 
that would mature in the shortest time, and to bring 
about good breeding and ready sale. Lreland is to Great 
Britain not only a garden but it is also the creat stock- 
rearing portion of the kingdom. They could not rear 
good stock unless they obtained the best. of sires and 
dams : they wanted the best seed to produce the best of 
corn ; for the best potatoes they required the best tubers; 


Woman,” by Mr. Crossland. That writer had —_ 
_ Views, and a very strong way of expressing them. aa 
the first paragraphs quoted the opinion that 
should be kept in a hutch at the bottom of the ga? 70 
He did not think that really Mr. Crossland enterti he 

such an extraordinary view about women, neither ae of 
think that Mr. Kelly felt so strongly on the — js 
the veterinary and medical professions. His le ‘ 
entitled “ Remarks on Veterinary and Medical Scent 


he thought it would be more aptly described i that 


marks on Human Nature,” for its scope 185 f humal 
he has really covered nearly all one side 
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Vanity,” seems to be the key-note of his composition. 
He thought it was possible that Mr. Kelly had read 
Schopenhauer or some other of the pessimists, he took 
such a gloomy view of everything and everybody. Com- 
ing to the points touched on in the paper, one of the 
first was the “ good old times.” He seemed very regret- 
ful that the good old times have passed away, and that 
the days of ae were gone. ell, he (Mr. Hunting) 
had an utter contempt for the knight of old; he thought 
he was a selfish fellow. He went about chawing up 
everybody smaller than himself. Indeed the old days of 
“chivalry ” were well gone, they were much more com- 
fortable as they were. Mr. Kelly speaks of commerce. 
Well, he could not follow him very far there. Science 
and commerce were two essentially different things—as 
different from one another as a fourpenny bit and an 
earthquake; you really could not compare them. They 
all had to be commercial in order to get a living. Science, 
as the gentleman on his right (Prof. Mettam) would tell 
them, is only the pursuit of a man who burns the mid- 
night oil and works for three months to find he had 
achieved nothing. They had to fill a Government ap- 
pointment before they could do that. (Langhter.) They 
must recognise that science meant exact knowledge, and 
that it must be pursued by someone who has plenty of 
time and zeal to become absorbed in his researches. If 
he is a scientific man he knows perfectly well that at 
least nine-tenths of what he does and thinks right will 
be proved to be wrong within the following five years, 
if it were not so there would be no progress in science at 
all. Mr. Kelly took a totally different view with refer- 
ence to Government aid and independent effort to what 
he did. There were many things, especially scientific 
research, that required Government assistance. The 
pursuit of science scarcely ever gives a return for the 
outlay on it in one generation, it is only after a con- 
siderable time that benefits are reaped, and consequently 
the Government should subsidise. Mr. Kelly speaks of 
the delinquencies of the War Office and the behaviour of 
the Board of Agriculture. Since then the former has 
seen the error of its ways, and perhaps the latter also 
meant to turn over a new leaf. As to the subject of the 
veterinary lecturer. He believed that such lectures 
could do a great deal of harm—also a great deal of good. 
The more truth there was spread among the public con- 
cerning animal ailments and diseases the better for the 
est men among them. Unless proper knowledge was 
diffused the farmers «ere left the victims of advertisers, 
and if they were told who would be the proper person 
to apply to in order to get them out of their difficulties 
they would seek aid in the right quarter. But a man 
who delivers a lecture upon a certain disease, for in- 
‘tance, enters into a description of symptoms, treatment, 
etc., gives prescriptions and so on, does a great deal of 
jninitigated harm. He attempts in the course of an 
— s lecture to instruct absolutely ignorant persons— 
persons without veterinary knowledge—how they 
shou d treat their animals in disease. There is no excuse 
W hatever for such a lecturer. 
Kelly compared their country and 
sind > ar as scientific attainments went, with rance 
“ should te” He (Mr. Hunting) was patriotic enough, 
rao : he say insular enough, to believe that they 
so far behind other European countries in 
end = matters ; certain it was that this country is far 
preventive ©, other country in the world in the matter of 
Stor, — medicine and sanitary science. (Hear, hear.) 
“hen ee at a Continental hotel he noticed that the 
EN st panes in the lavatory were marked as having 
the po led by J ennings, Lambeth—-an indication of 
« "te arity of English made fittings. His experience 
such in this particular of sanitation was 
arrangement, believed in no other country were the 
sements so satisfactory as in Great Britain. So 


far as scientific research goes, naturally Germany and 
France are ahead of us, because in these countries it is 
carried out carefully by men working under Government 
direction. Speaking of science all round he did not 
think that foreign nations had shown themselves so very 
superior to ours. In literature, for example, they had 
not produced a Shakespeare; and as regards another 
branch they had not produced the equal of Sir Isaac 
Newton. In surgery they had their equals; in bacterio- 
logy, of the modern sciences, which was really only in 
its infancy and woyld no doubt prove extremely useful 
in the future, perhaps they would have to take a back 
seat at present. Mr. Kelly’s paper was no doubt some- 
what violent in its language, but what he really wanted 
to Bag upon them, as far as he could see, was that 
in order to improve their profession and themselves in 
the end they should exhibit a little more esprit de corps. 
(Applause.) 

Metra had not really come prepared that 
evening to make any observations on the paper, as he 
had not studied it since the evening it had been read to 
them. He, however, desired to repeat what he told Mr. 
Kelly then, that he congratulated him for the many 

wints of merit which his paper displayed. His friend 
Mr. Hunting, and others have discussed the paper from 
the scientific point of view; he was rather inclined to 
go with Mr. Kelly and not follow exactly on their lines. 
The country had been neglected, and shamefully neglec- 
ted by the Government from a scientific aspect. Every- 
one of them knew that « hen they undertook researches 
they had to dip deeply into their pockets. They might 
spend £50 out of their own pockets in an investigation, 
but where were they to go to recover that money? The 
State will eventually reap the benefit. and it was not fair 
that they should fail to subsidise the efforts. On the Con- 
tinent most of the laboratories were under Government 
control, and the Government out of grants made to in- 
stitutions upheld the laboratories. In their country it 
is mostly left to individual effort. Even such a small 
item as rabbits for bacteriological investigation pur- 
ioses, costing only 6d. or 8d. a head, come to something. 

hen up toa 100 are required it mounted up to money. 
Dogs, cattle, horses, ete. for experimental purposes, dis- 
section, ete. all cost money. They had to pay well for a 
horse. Fortunately he could support all Mr. Hedley 
had said about the efforts that were being made by the 
Department of Agriculture to assist them in their re- 
searches. They were going the right way to help in the 
matter. Mr. Kelly had done quite right in pointing out 
how matters stood as regarded State aid in scientific re- 
searches. They (the members of theirs and allied pro- 
fessions) do all the work but reap none of the honour or 
benefit. They spent money, time, and labour, often for 
months, and financially they were no better off than 
when they began, and they were surely entitled to some 
return; and he thought Mr. Kelly had sho the way to 
remedy this condition of affairs, and that was to demand 
Government subsidy. He was obliged to them for lis- 
tening to what he had to say. 

Mr. Ketty: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—-My duty 
in closing this interesting and instructive discussion is 
a very plain and simple duty, and, in spite of some of 
the adverse criticisms offered, above and beyond alla 
very pleasing duty. 

I desire at the very outset to thank you sir, person- 
ally, for the all too generous expression of your approval 
of my very humble effort, and for the extremely grace- 
ful and delicate compliment you were good enough to 
go out of your way to pay me. I can assure you T value 
them very much indeed, for such expressions of — 
are to me a source of great gratification and pleasure. 
They bring home to me personally, and with striking 
force, that which has long since been universally aceep- 
ted as a truism, namely—that generosity and kindness 
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have always been associated, and I hope shall always 
continue to be associated with a broad, a lofty, and a 
liberal mind. 

The one thing that robs those compliments of all 
their significance and most of their pleasure is the con- 
sciousness of their being entirely undeserved. When I 
was asked to write a paper I was taken, unfortunately 


for myself, with the idea that I should make an attempt 


to get right out of the beaten track, and touch upon 
some subjects, though lying quite outside the purely 
scientific, yet by calling attention to certain abuses give 
rise to a discussion that, according to my lights, would 
be as useful in advancing the interests of the profession 
generally as a knowledge of materia medica or patho- 
logy is in the exercise of its individual functions in par- 
ticular. As faras the discussion goes, I think I may 
claim I have been fairly successful; in other respects, I 
am afraid mine was the light that failed. 

Now with regard to the criticisms offered by Mr. 
Howard and Mr. McKenny, I think the better thing to 


do would be to bracket them together, for neither gen- | 


tlemen, as far as I can see, has said anything that one 
can elevate to the dignity of an argument. A man may 
write a paper—anyone can do that—but one cannot help 
other people to understand it. I do not wish to say any- 


thing in the least offensive, or that v ould create friction, | 


nothing is further from my mind. - But I utterly fail to 
see why Mr. MecKenny should get it into his mind that 
I made an attack on Mr. Mason, nor can I understand 
why Mr. Mason should at once rush into the middle of 
the arena and bare his big right arm in defence of the 
pd lecturer. I think both Mr. Mason and Mr. 
McKenny have paid me, quite unwittingly of course, a 
very neat compliment. They have made a discovery for 
me that I have never been able to make for myself— 
they discover that I possess the true artistic instinct. | 
had no conception that my rough pen and ink sketch of 
the popular lecturer would be recognised by Mr. Mason 
as a living picture of himself. The only thing I have 
to say is, that I shall make no pretence of being mag- 
nanimous, but I shall make Mr. Mason a present of the 
picture, in order that he may contemplate it for the rest 
of his days with all the satisfaction he can get out of it. 
(Laughter.) I was in the hope that Mr. Mason would 
be here this evening, for I had certain things to say to 
him. But with that diseretion which Mr. Mason con- 
siders the better part of valour, he stayedaway. In any 
position that calls for the exhibition of great discretion, 
Mr. Mason can always be relied upon. 

When referring to South Africa, Mr. McKenny made 
some remarks that strike me as most peculiar. He said 
it was rather a piece of impertinence on my part to 
attempt to take aay from the great work that has been 
done out there by the English Army. [am nota are 
[ could, if L would, attempt anything of the sort. I may 
be pardoned, however, if I plead guilty in common with 
other people, of having an inkling to watch the current 
of public events and to hold even a mistaken opinion 
about them. [ always understood that the great and 
fundamental principle that underlay the origin of the 
war in South Africa, was to extend to English settlers 
there the right of citizenship and the extension of the 
franchise, and it is only human to expect that after 
wasting mountains of money and rivers of blood in 
bringing the country under subjection, that that vast 
continent would be opened np to English commercial 
enterprise and to Englishmen generally. N othing of 
the sort; that country, so far as Englishmen are con- 
cerned, remains a sealed book; it is handed over to the 
undisputed possession of mine-owning millionaires 

niggers, and Chinamen. This is a matter that is public 
preety and beyond any question of doubt. 

With regard to the system of contracts, | am of 
opinion that both Mr. Freeman and Mr. McKenny are 
particularly unfortunate in their reference to them, and 


if my theories prove anything, they prove unquestion- 
ably that it was necessary to call attention to the con- 
ditions under which they are held, in order that some- 
thing may be done to modify them. I do not altogether 
fall out with the system itself; I suppose it has to be 
reckoned with, and where an arrangement is made with 
one’s client, it may be made mutually beneficial. But 
what Ido think a disgrace is, when those things are 
advertised in public newspapers that members of the 
| profession should be put against and made to fleece one 
‘another in the interest of the public. Mr. Freeman par- 
ticularly mentioned a contract held by me. Well, it 
-may be a revelation to Mr. Freeman—-it will at least be 
information for him to know that I happen to have a 
| better price for that contract than ever has been had be- 
fore, and I have got it even without having had the 
assistance of this Society. This I am prepared to prove 
, to the satisfaction of Mr. Freeman, or any other gentle- 
_man who may care to concern himself about it. I may 
hold it until some enterprising gentleman comes along 
v ho will undertake the Salles at a lower figure. 

In respect to Mr. Freeman’s further point, I think it 
ought to be the main object of every practitioner to set 
aside, as far as possible, everybody except the client who 
| pays him his fee. It is quite within the province of 
every practitioner to put himself in direct communica- 


‘tion with his client and not employ a third party. Mr. 
' Freeman believes there is no practitioner, and there 
never was any on whom anything in the nature of black- 
mailing was practised. I accept the assurance and am 
content. 

With regard to coachmen’s societies, I quite agree 
with Mr. McKenny that a person has a perfect right to 
subscribe to the funds of any such society. It is quite 
a laudable thing to do ; a benevolent and generous act 
at any time, but then it leaves one open to the grave 
suspicion that their benevolence is not quite of the dis- 
interested sort—that it savours somewhat of the philan- 
thropy that pays. 

Mr. Hedley said that I was rather destructive in wy 
criticisms, and that the world or things were not as 
bad as | painted them. Well, one’s criticisms must 
destructive before they can be constructive. It de- 
pends upon v hat point of view you look at the world. | 
daresay from Mr. Hedley’s point of vantage things look 
all right. Mr. Hedley said, I read myself hoarse; well, 
that might be, but it was not altogether my fault. Mr. 
Hedley might have been charitable enough to remeni- 
ber that I began to read my paper at an advanced hour 
of the evening, when I had to bear in mind that gentle- 
men present had trains and trams to catch. I tried to 


get through it as quickly as possible, and it was then I . 


realised I had written too much. ; 

Mr. Hunting said that science in England was just. 
advanced as science anywhere else. [ am sorry I cannot 
agree «ith so distinguished an authority as Mr. Hunting, 
and if I had the time at my disposal I would have ne 
very great diftienlty in proving that he is rot au 
correct. I would like, however, to point out that! Mr. 
Hunting reads his daily papers carefully and notes well 
the arguments steal by Mr. Chamberlain during 
his campaign, in explanation of his new-foun 
policy, he would come very easily to the conclusion that 
things are not quite ellin England. And, if he further 
took the trouble to strip Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments 
naked, he would find them to contain a confession ° 
England’s failure to cope with the forces operatiné 
against her from outside. It must come to anyone Wi? 
is capable of reflecting at all, that it is intellectual pe 
sure from without that is crushing up England and wl 
continue to crush her. Englishmen sat down, ang [- 
themselves into the belief that an Englishman = 
everybody, and nobody else was anybody at all, = a 
ting that other nations were forging ahead while a 
were standing still, unmindful of the intelligence 
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technical skill that enabled Belgians and Germans to 
purchase in England theraw material, take it home, manu- 
facture it, and send it again to England to undercut the 
English in theirown market.—(Mr. Hunting: “ Dump- 
ing.”) Call it what you will the net result is the same. 
In matters scientific, I am sorry to say the same state of 
affairs exists. 

[ do not think I have anything further to say, except 
to thank you all for your indulgence, and to express the 
hope that in the future, if | have the misfortune to ever 


- write a paper again, I will be more fortunate in hitting 


the taste and meeting with more unanimity amongst the 
members of this Society. (Applause.) 


DINNER v. SUPPER. 


A discussion ensued in which several members, in- 
cluding Messrs. McKenny, Hedley, Carr, Magee, and 
Prof. Mettam took part with reference to the substitu- 
tion of an annual dinner in January for their annual 
supper;and on Mr. Hedley’s proposition, seconded by 
Mr. Chambers, the meeting agreed to the alteration, the 
details to be left to their Council to arrange. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Prof. 
Mettam, and seconded by Mr. McKenny, was unani- 
mously passed. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on December 3rd, 1903, the President, R. 
Hughes, Esq., occupying the chair, and the attendance 
included 38 members and visitors. 

Absence apologies had been received from Prof. McCall 
Hobday and Axe ; and Messrs. Carter, Abson, Wharam, 
Lloyd, Hodgkins, Bennett, and A. Lawson. 

U -_ the proposition of Mr. Somers, seconded by 
2 r. ee the minutes of the last meeting were taken 

S read. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. R. E. Monrcomery, M.R.C.V.S., Liverpool, was 
nominated for membership by Mr. G. H. Locke. 

Dr. ANNET?, of Liverpool, was nominated by Mr. 
Nation. 

Mr. Cuirre, M.R.C.V.S., Todmorden nominated by 
Mr. Taylor. 

. Mr. Woops gave notice 7¢ alteration of rules (if neces- 
a, enable medical men to be admitted to the 
Society. 

A letter and a newspaper cutting were read giving 
dletails of a case tried int Dublin aes a veterinary 
surgeon had claimed exemption from serving as a 
ag and had succeeded. Mr. McKinna moved that 
tien «wey 2 express its thanks for the communica- 
thet’ os so their satisfaction with the result, and hope 
my ster will soon come when veterinary surgeons 

ie and will be exempted from acting as jurors. 

was read from Glasgow Corporation asking 
Xe “i on advisability of endeavouring to amalgamate 
of the Royal Institute of Public Health 

Je Sanitary Institute. It was decided to support 
Manimously the proposal. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
nthe motion of Mr. W. A. Taylor, after having 


oan that it was not Mr. R. Hughes’ wish to be 
submitted the name of Mr. W. Packmau, of Bury, was 
a to the meeting for the position of President. 
mously. seconded by Mr. Faulkner and carried unani- 
The follow 
: ing two gentlemen with- 
ont dissent as View nee — were then elected 


Mr. J. Larrnwoop, of Congleton, proposed by Mr. 
Faulkner, and seconded by Mr. McKinna. 

Mr. H. SuMNeR, of Liverpool, proposed by Mr. Taylor, 
seconded by Mr. Somers ; a 

Mr. HuGues, Oswestry, officio. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME was re-elected Hon. Treasurer 
on the motion of Mr. Hughes, seconded by Mr. Faulkner. 

Mr. G. H. Locke continues as Hon. Sec., and Messrs. 
FAULKNER and JoNEs were re-elected as auditors to the 
Association. 


SOME NEUROSES OF ANIMALS. 
By Principal WiLLIAMs. 


We may take it that nervous affections are divided 
into two great classes, namely, functional and structural. 
Now what do we mean by a functional disease? We 
used to have such an one described as ones in which we 
could during life detect a derangement, but which after 
death, on making the most careful examination we failed 
to find any change whatever. That was as far as we 
could go, even now we cannot go much farther in our 
post-mortem examination, or rather we do not, because 
in fact we are not good enough chemists to be able to 
recognise on analysis the particular ptomaine which is 
present in the nervous tissues, and which is causing the 
so-called functional disease. 

For instance, why should worms in the dog give rise to 
epilepsy? Why should engorgement of the stomach 
cause staggers! Not, I think, because of the actual 
presence of these things in the bowels, but because they 
so act in the bowels that they permit the absorbents of 
the bowels to take up ptomaines, which have a harmful 
influence on nervous structures. 

I purpose to bring briefly before your notice a number 
of diseases in which we have distinct nervous symp- 
toms as prominent indications of the action of known 
poisons. 

There is firstly, and one pretty well known to you, 
the Indian “Mutter” or Vetch (Lathyrus Sativus) 
which contains a poison which has a — action on 
the nerve supply of the larynx, as well as a specific 
action on the general nervous system, and causes a 
paralysis. We know that when the feeding is altered, 
and the poison is eliminated from the system—if the 
case has not gone too far—that the animal may recover. 
We also know that the poison in such cases is a cumula- 
tive one, and does not necessarily do permanent injury. 

Another plant-poisoning in which the special symp- 
ioms are distincty nervous, is “loco” disease—-dne to 
the eating of the “ Loco” weed (Aryallus spicatus). 
In this disease, it is stated that one feed of the weed is 
sufficient not only to drive the animal mad, but to 
cause that animal to be permanently dangerous. This 
is, | think, a most remarkable difference hetween the 
actions of two plant poisons. “Mutter” —a cumulative 
but evanescent poison-—“ Loco,” a rapid and permanent 

ison. Again, “Mutter” has a special action on the 
Leumel nerve supply whilst “ Loco” affects the whole 
system and especially the brain. ; 

We have numerous other plant poisons which have 
nervous symptoms as their special symptoms. 

(Here was shown, by means of most realistic cine- 
matograph illustration, a cart horse suffering from the 
effects of potato poisoning, his gait at once suggesting 
some nervous affection, he being apparently intoxicated). 

In potato poisoning we must remember that we may 
have two poisons, one in which there is intense irritation 
of the stomach and bowels and rapid death from enveri- 
tis and peritonitis, and the other form in which we 
have no bowel irritation but simply absorption of the 
poison. ; 

Let us glance at those nervous diseases due to other 
poisons, namely, organisms or supposed organisins. 
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Few doubt but that rabies is due to a something 
which grows and multiplies, and "we conclude that this 
nervous disease is due to an organism so minute that 
we cannot, with the best of microscopes, yet detect it. 

We also have a special nervous disease in sheep named 
Louping Il], in which we have, without doubt, the 

resence of an organism in the cord, which organism has 
an inoculated by the tick, and which organism in all 
probability excretes a ptomaine having a specific action 
on the nerve tissue. 

Epilepsy in dogs, due to worms in the bowels, is not 
simply due to the presence of the worms, but to the 
absorption of a poison which is excreted by the worms. 

We now arrive at the most important nervous disease 
with which we as veterinary surgeons are concerned, 
namely, Stringhalt, and here I would enter a protest 
against the use of the word stringhalt. Like paralysis, 
it is simply the term applied to a symptom, and not to 
a disease. We have, as you well know, many stringhalts. 
We have stringha/t from the irritation of a developing 
spavin, and its cause is a peripheral neuritis, which 
often passes away. We also have stringhalt from a 

sand crack in the toe of a hind foot. Further, we have 
a stringhalt often when a hind leg is too tightly 
bandaged, or when a poultice is put on a hind foot, or 
when new shoes are too tight. 

(An illustration of the latter case was here shown by 
the cinematograph.) 

It is, however, none of those stringhalts to which I 
wish to draw your attention, but to the stringhalt which 
has its cause in the cord, and which form of disease is 
the prevalent one in Britain, if not of the world. This 
form is stated to be an hereditary unsoundness. 

Briefly, and in conclusion, | would point vut that the 
stringhalt as seen by us comes on fone and seldom 
affects young horses. Its pathology is as yet obscure. 
This disease is said to be incurable once it has com- 
—, and it usually gets worse as the animal grows 
older. 

(Another cinematograph illustration was given of a 
grey pony suffering from stringhalt). 

After referring to the stringhalt in Australia of an 
epizootic type and the three forms of it described by 
Nuttall and Stanley, Principal Williams closed his 
address by asking those present if they were entitled to 
consider that stringhalt was an hereditary disease, and 
further if they should always look upon stringhalt as an 
incurable disease. He then showed a series of lantern 
slides of various microscopical sections, and of veins, 
blood-vessels, and spinal cord of a stringhalt patient. 


The meeting then adjourned for tea, after which Mr. 
Packman (the newly-elected President) presided. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER said he thought there would be no 
two opinions regarding the me adh of Principal Wil- 
liams in introducing the subject which he had placed be- 
fore us this — in such an interesting manner, made 
much more so by the cinematograph illustrations. This 
he was sure, was a distinct advance in connection with 
this subject. Recalling the illustration of the horse 
suffering from potato poisoning, to see the animal 
stationary and then to have the horse depicted in 
motion clearly showed to us ina very life-like manner 
the condition the animal was in. In the past string- 
halt had been looked upon as an hereditary disease, but 
he was not sure that it was classified as such amongst 
the breeding societies. The subject was one that he 
would very much like to see printed in detail and to 
give a closer study to. Nervous diseases are very largely 
obscure in their causes, and he knew of no diseases that 
required more investigation and more illustration than 
that particular class upon which Principal Williams has 


date. Personally he was deeply indebted to him for his 


er, 
Mr. McKryna desired to know the action of the 

tato that had produced a constipating effect on the 
orse depicted by the cinematograph. So far as his ex- 
perience went the opposite condition was usually the 
result. What we explained to ourselves as a reflex con- 
dition was in many nervous affections really very badly 
defined, and there is much yet in these affections to be 
found out. Regarding the case shown of tight shoeing, 
he thought perhaps that where the horse beforehand was 
a shiverer this condition had been really aggravated by 
the tight shoeing. 
Mr. Taytor wished to associate himself with the 
eulogy which had been bestowed upon Principal Wil- 
liams. Like his father he was always willing to come 
before the Society to aid in the advancement of veteri- 
nary science. To his mind animal neuroses was a sub- 
ject that ordinary practitioners could not be expected 
to elucidate in the way of a microscopical or pathologi- 
cal study. In regard to stringhalt, he had never looked 
upon the disease as being hereditary, and he would like 
to have the opinion of Principal Williams as to whether 
there is any relationship between the pathological condi- 
tion we term stringhalt and shivering. The latter he 
considered as being a more serious complaint than 
stringhalt. He was not aware that in his experience he 
had ever seen a horse suffering from true stringhalt 
which was incapacitated from work, whilst he had seen 
shiverers that were utterly useless, and many that were 
useful only toa slight extent. He did not know any 
means by which we could accurately diagnose stringhalt, 
in fact he looked upon it as a disease in which the 
symptoms are not always evident. He should hesitate 
in saying that all so-called cases of stringhalt were true 
stringhalt, and confessed that if he saw such a case he 
would look for a return of it. 

Judging from the action of the horse suffering from 
scirrhous cord shown by cinematograph he could hardly 
call that true stringhalt, but, as the lecturer had point 
out, for want of a better detinition we have christened 
the symptom and called the disease after the name ol 
that symptom. 

Regarding potato poisoning, he could not say that he 
had come across a case in horses but had seen, sever 
in young cattle, the symptoms being a_ staggering gat 
tremors of the muscles, abdominal distention. 

Mr. Woops said that in regard to mutter poisonins, 
he had, a few years ago, a fairly extensive outbreak to 
cope with. Some of the horses were taken ill very su 
denly and died in the course of ,two or three minutes, 
some could not have trotted many yards without being 
in great danger of suffocation, whilst a few ot the horses 
had to have tracheotomy performed as quickly as aw 
ble to save them. He vould like to emphasise the fe 
that in all cases of recovery from mutter poisoniie o 
symptom of roaring completely disappeared and did Mm 
recur. 
With regard to stringhalt being hereditary, (he — 
speaking of true and not pseudo stringhalt) mn bee 
‘nee the breeders knew very vell that this was 

ereditary disease. Two well-known 
Hackneys and Clydesdales, suffered from str 
very great extent, and the breeders of these ¢ 
horses believed that stringhalt was hereditary. 


ally he believed that stringhalt was hereditary, 0”), 


had had confirmation from men of high stand: that 
knew what the disease was and who had 
eding he though! 
Where you an 


seen horses 
had been cured. 


given the benefit of his knowledge in trying to eluci- 
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Yorkshire they attempted to cure stringhalt by means 
ofan operation which was either a tenectomy or neurec- 
tomy, and that in some cases the operation was 
effective. 

Mr. F. Somers expressed great pleasure in adding his 
testimony to the excellence of the paper. Respecting 
Mr. Woods’ remarks as to the cure of stringhalt by 
operation, he had never heard of such a case and would 
not himself undertake such an operation. As a rule he 
found that true stringhalt always became permanent, 
and he had never seen a bad case cured. 

Mr. Hopkins remarked that we know very little about 
neurotic diseases, but that Principal Williams had 
consoled them with the fact that it was the chemist and 
not the veterinary surgeon who was to blame. We could 
not, however, put all the blame on the chemist. To him 
this was an exceedingly interesting subject. He thought 
there was nothing more annoying than to have examined 
and passed a horse and then in the course of a day or 
two to find slight symptoms of stringhalt, or a suspicion 
that the horse was a slight shiverer. This fact came 
home more forcibly because these were two things that 
we could not overcome as yet. Respecting operations 
for the cure of stringhalt he scibemaall a case where he 
had been appealed to by a well known Yorkshire breeder 
to operate on a colt of the hackney breed for this disease. 
Not having a knowledge of the operation he refused, but 
he had heard later that a qualified practitioner in the 
particular neighbourhood had performed the operation 
of either tenectomy or neurectomy, and that the colt was 
now cured, 

Mr. Garner thought that the two classes of disease 
under discussion were due to entirely different patholog- 
ical conditions, one being due entirely to nervous disease 
owing to some poison absorbed from the stomach, and 
the other to some definite pathological change in the 
cord itself, If he had understood Principal Williams 
when he showed the illustration of the grey pony, it was 
that the stringhalt was not due to the schirrous cord, and 
that it was just chance that the scirrhous cord was there. 
He also understood that the sections of the cord which 

tad been shown were from the grey pony, and they 
showed hardening or some aa he change in the 
cord itself, and it was this condition of the cord that was 
causing the stringhalt and that the schirrous cord had 
nothing to do with it. 

_He had heard of the operation of neurectomy for 
yringhalt, but had not seen it performed. He aiso had 

een informed that in some cases it was a success. 

_ Mr. Munro believed that so faras stringhalt was con- 
cerned feeding had nothing to do with it. He mentioned 
: case where a mare with stringhalt had had five foals, 
a of which have all had stringhalt. He was also cog- 
« “te t of many other cases, and he therefore believed the 

lease to be hereditary. It was generally recognised in 

heshire to be hereditary. 

ha * had performed this so-called operation for string- 
tibial one case. He had separated a branch of the 
“aon above the hock, but had since come to the 

vs — that it was not a case of true stringhalt, the 

Se being lame in the fetlock at the time. | 
tha ier TPAL WILLIAMS, in reply, said he desired to 
ann — all for their kind remarks in reference to his 
regards the case of potato poisoning he 
‘ited out that there were two distinct forms of potato 


poisonings together, but as a rule when you have purga- 
tion you do not get the special nervous symptoms. 
__ The illustration of the brown mare was simply to show 
how tight shoeing could cause increased irritation and 
intensify a disease, namely shivering, that happened to 
be present. 

He had been asked the question as to what he con- 
sidered to be the difference between stringhalt and a 
shiverer. He was of opinion that in all shiverers the 
seat of the disease was in the spinal cord, but that a 
great number of cases of stringhalt had no connection 
with the spinal cord at all. He believed many cases of 
stringhalt were introtluced by poison. If the poison be 
continued long enough you will have structural changes 
in the cord. 

He brought forward the subject of scirrhous cord 
specially because this was a case of stringhalt due to 
known poisoning. He found disease of the kidney, 
hyaline degeneration of the arteries, which always suc- 
ceeds long continued suppurations, chronic irritation of 
the nerves from the cord, of the cord itself, of the kid- 
ney, and of the bowels. All of these chronic irritations 
were undoubtedly due to the poison obtained from the 
suppuration in the cord andas a resu!t of the absorption 
of the poison, there was alteration in the cord itself and 
consequent stringhalt. If the animal had had no scir- 
rhous cord then it had no cause for primary disease and 
would not have had stringhalt. 

As regards dietetic diseases he desired to point out 
that the amount of salts contained in the food of animals 
that are artificially kept, is, in a great majority of cases, 
in excess. On ordinary observation of horses when 
passing their urine, cab horses particularly, you_ will 
notice the urine is invariably thick and contains a large 
quantity of undissolved salts. The urine should, however, 
be clear like that of other animals. If it is thick it is an 
indication that there is not sufficient water in the ani- 
mal’s system to dissolve these salts. The salts must then 
accumulate in the system and be deposited. This would 
not happen if the horses had a larger quantity of water 
to drink, and he was quite convinced that if all horses 
had a free supply of water they would be far less liable 
to lameness — those horses that have only a dimin- 
ished supply of water. This was no theory—he found it 
to be true in practice. 

Respecting the operation of neurectomy, this has been 
performed on several occasions with varying success. 
Some horses have been cured and some have not. He 
had no hesitation in saying that those horses that have 
been cured had sutfered from spurious or pseudo string- 
halt and not from true stringhalt. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving a cordial vote of thanks, 
said they would all agree that ndnery 8 Williams had 
given them a great treat. He must have been put to 
considerable trouble in preparing such a paper and in 
arranging to illustrate so graphically, by means of the 
cinematograph, the various forms of the diseases under 
consideration. He again desired to express their grati- 
tude and hoped they would have the pleasure of listening 
to him again on many occasions. 

The vote of thanks was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

Principal Wiii1AMs briefly responded and the meeting 
closed. 


tom tetn One form in which purgation was the prom- 
the — this was due te the poison in the potato, | 
(uently being solanine. You have fre- 
ooked u “uch cases of acute colic. This solanine he | 
potato mm as an irritant poison. The other form of | 
Which was due to the rapid fermentation, | 
plomaine In the formation of a ptomaine, this | 
special actinn® absorbed into the system and having a 

action. You may, of course, have the two 


Soda as a Disinfectant. 

Simon states that heating increases the disinfectant 
action of soda. _A five per cent solution at 35°C kills 
streptococci in 30 minutes, while at 62°C a 2 per cent. 
solution kills them in one minute, and this strength and 
temperature suffices to sterilise tubercular sputum in 
five minutes. 

Kurpjuwgit finds this solution efficacious for other 


organisms.— Zeit. f. Hygiene. 
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CANCER AND ITS ORIGIN. 


The Bradshaw Lecture delivered before the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England on Dee. 9th, 1903. 


By Henry Morris, M.A., F.R.CS., Eng. 
[ABSTRACT]. 


(Continued from p. 394). 


THe TRANSMISSION OF CANCER BY GRAFTING AND 
Drrect [NocuLATION. 


Some of the results of grafting and direct inoculation 
have often been evoked in support of the microbic 
theories of cancer genesis, though upon very inadequate 
grounds. For more than a century experiments have 
been resorted to with the object of testing : (1) whether 
cancer can be transmitted from man to animals, or 
from one animal to another of a different species ; (2) 
whether cancer is communicable from man to man, or 
from one animal to another of the same species ; and 
(3) whether one part of a cancerous individual can be 
inoculated from another part which itself is the seat of 
cancer. Clinical observations have also been directed 
to the solution of some of these question. 

Reference may be made to Cazinfor the earlier, and 
to Behla’s lecture on “ Cancer a deux,” delivered before 
the Berlin Cancer Committee on April 3rd, 1901, for the 
most recent information on the second of these ques- 
tions. Macewen in his speech at the Glasgow debate 
and De Bovis in a recent article in La Semaine Médi- 
cale have also quoted several cases of the alleged 
communication of carcinoma from man to man ; and my 
friend and former house surgeon, Mr. W. G. Nash, of 
Bedford, has collected five cases of supposed communi- 
cation of cancer of the tongue and lip from man to man. 
Morau’s observations seem to prove that cancer was com- 
municated from mice to mice by means of bugs. 

Many of the cases in man were instances of what is 
called “ conjugal cancer”; and in these, as well as in 
the cases other than of the genital organs, the cancer 
was doubtless excited by chronic or repeated irritation 
and not communicated by the transmission from one 
person to the other of the carcinoma cells. 

Several instances of auto-inoculation were quoted by 
the speakers in the London and Glasgow debates. 

Hahn succeeded in grafting carcinoma and Cornil sar- 
coma from one part of a human being with incurable 
disease to another part of the same patient’s body. 
Some experiments by Morau are of great importance, 
because they were the first which were made in a 
systematic manner to show the transmissibility of a 
malignant new growth from one animal to another of 
the same species. Quite recently Jensen and Borrel 
have had successful series of inoculations and graftings 
in white mice. Jensen had a series of eight and Borrel 
of six successes. 

None of the results of the experiments and none of 
the clinical cases just alluded to, however, give satisfac- 
tory —— to the microbic theories ; nor do they ex- 
plain the specific capacity of the cells which enables 
them to grow and to multiply on new soil. 

In the instances in whith carcinoma has been devel- 
oped the results have been due to the irritation excited 
by the tissue grafting, or to auto-inoculation or implan- 

tation of the carcinomatous cells, and not to transmis- 
sion of the disease through the agency of a micro- 
organism. It can easily be understood how the cells 
themselves are able to live and to multiply in places 
upon which they are engrafted, or to which they acci- 
dentally gain access, without pre-supposing the presence 
of any microbic cause. The local, regional, and ceneral 
dissemination of carcinoma, Gidothelioma, and st indle- 
celled sarcoma are explained by cell metastasis, cell 


transplantation, cell migration, and the proved amceboid 
movements of cancer cells into and along lymphatics, 
blood-vessels, and the connective tissue spaces. This 
was very distinctly insisted upon by Arnott at the Lon- 
don cancer debate. Carcinoma and sarcoma have not 
the general characters of a disease caused by micro- 
organisms. When microbes act upon mature connec- 
tive tissue the tissue proliferates and forms granulation 
material. 

The tumour products of microbic infection are the so- 
called granulomata formed out of the corpuscular ele- 
ments of the blood, and the ee products of 
pre-existing tissue ; they are the results of a chronic in- 
flammatory process, and all the tumours caused by the 
same kind of microbe are structurally the same, no 
matter in what part or organ they originate or develop. 
Not so the tumours of carcinoma and sarcoma.  !n 
endothelioma and spindle-celled sarcoma the cells of the 
secondary tumours are, as in carcinoma, histologically 
identical with the cells of the primary neoplasm. _ It is 
only in round-celled sarcoma that we cannot be sure 
whether the cells of the secondary growths are derived 
from the cells of the primary tumour or from the tissue 
in which the secondary growths occur. The round- 
celled sarcoma more closely resembles the chronic inflam 
matory processes than does spindle-celled sarcoma, an 
still more so than does carcinoma. 

The primary tumour of carcinoma varies in structure 
according to its location and to the type of epithelial cell 
which is normal to the part affected. The secondary 
tumours are also composed of epithelium which has the 
same form and the same arrangement as that of the 
primary tumour; and the secondary tumours have, 
moreover, all the same delicacy of construction as t0 
stroma, blood-vessels, and lymphatics, as well as other 
points of similarity with the primary tumour. All this 
was strikingly, if quaintly, put by Moxon at the London 
cancer debate when he remarked, “ You find that ree 
tum cancer is rectum tissue ..... whose structure Is 
that of the Lieberkiihn follicles of the mucous membrane 
of the gut”; and as to the metastatic growths you @ 
not “find rectum cancer in the rectum and liver canett 
in the liver. But instead of that I have repeatedly see” 
rectum in the liver.” Coats in the Glasgow debate tol 
how the delicate structure of the blood-vessels whi¢ 
had led to fatal hemorrhage from a primary growth 
was repeated in the secondary growths in the form 
extensive extravasations of blood throughout the 
tumours. Stewart has recorded a case in which growths 
in the liver and lung secondary to carcinoma of the p@ 
creas, besides having the racemous glandular strneture 
of the primary tumour of the pancreas, had also @ 
chemical resemblance, for upon analysis the secondary 
growths were proved to contain a high percentage ° 
trypsin. 

he definite establishment of these facts has prov" 
that the secondary growths are produced by the migr d 
tion of cells from the primary seat ; that the. deve " 
ment of these growths is solely by the multiplication 
their own cells, and that there is no transition | 
parenchyma of the part invaded into the tissue 0 al 
carcinoma. So vith reference to sarcoma. The ty?’ 
sarcomatous tumour element is the connective tissue : 
and the secondary tumours resemble the prim! 
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cases are at total variance with what occurs in auto-, which had become displaced into fistulous tracks and 
inoculation, and with all the knowledge we have of the had there proliferated under the stimulus of an acciden- 
local, regional, and general infection of cancer, as well as_ tal inflammation of the part or of an operation. Ribbert 
with our experience of the action of microbes upon living has indicated the aside. during an inflammatory 
tissues. process, of a group of newly-formed epithelial cells be- 

While transplantation and direct inoculation, as well coming completely detached from their natural parent 
as contagion, of cancer from person to person stand so tissue ; and of the cell or cells so withdrawn from the 
far absolutely unproved, auto-inoculation, on the other control and growth-regulating influence of normally 
hand, undoubtedly occurs and cases have been reported , surrounding celis, assuming an exalted independence 
by de Morgan, Sir W. Jenner, and others. An ulcerated | and power of proliferation whereby a tumour becomes 
carcinoma frequently rubbed against or continually in developed. Healso *ecognises that a fragment of seques- 
contact with a cracked, excoriated, or abraded surface | trated tissue detached by trauma of any sort may in the 
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finds a favourable soil therein for the development of | 
any of its cells which are deposited there. Sarcoma, in— 
the same way, may be inoculated. This occurred in a_ 
man, aged 62 years, under my care. He had a mixed-_ 
celled sarcoma of a diverticulum of the bladder. On_ 
patente examination this growth had caused a. 
ocal infection, by direct implantation, with the result | 
that a similar growth had formed on the opposite wall | 
of the bladder. But in auto-inoculation just the same 
sort of process goes on as is witnessed in a lymphatic | 
gland when the carcinoma cells have migrated to it from | 
the primary tumour. It is simply “a metastasis of epi- 
thelial cells,” as Klebs has described it. 

_ Auto-inoculation is strictly comparable to, if not 
identical with, the recognised mode of regional and 
metastatic infection of carcinoma and is as unlike 
microbie infection as those processes are admitted to be. 


Tue “Tumour Germ THEory ”—CoHNHEIM’s THEORY 


There is one theory which is more consistent than 
any other with all that we know about malignant 
diseases, which fully explains the origin of very many 
non-malignant tumours, and is, I believe, destined to be 
accepted as the true explanation of the genesis of malig- 
nant new growths. It is the theory which was put forth 
byDurante of Rome about the year 1874 and a year or 
two later by Cohnheim (1877). 

_Cohnheim referred the origin of carcinoma to the pro- 
iferation not of mature but of embryonic epithelial cells. 
He taught that all tumours originate from a matrix of 
embryonic cells which during foetal life are cut off from 
their proper connections, remain in an undeveloped 
—_ are surrounded by developing and ultimately 
eveloped tissues, and thus become, so to speak, “ em- 
bryonic inclusions.” According to Cohnheim these 
Groupe of cells, or “tumour germs,” are portions of the 
ea layers which, through not being utilised in the 
thei 1 of the embryo, or by becoming displaced from 
pe og relations during the process of cell differ- | 
pe 1on in the embryo, remain in a quiescent or latent 
pc until excited into activity by one or other of several 
“uses at some indefinite period after birth. 
— insisted that a tumour never had its origin 
the Indirectly from mature tissue. And herein 
whilee between Durante and Cohnheim, for 
pg 1e latter regarded the matrix of embryonic cells 

Dusnte thes germ” as always of congenital origin, 
ean om hought that the elements from which arise all | 
.and especially the malignant, are either | 

their m.. lich have preserved in the adult organism , 
anatomical characters, or which 
cal and i again through weakening of their chemi- 
octrine 4 tysiological actimty.” Obviously Cohnheim’s | 
of mal; ‘ Insufficient by itself to explain the formation 

‘als, in 


injuries and operations of various kinds. 


t 

natural boundaries by post-natal processes. 

ted i881, in a paper on “Epithelioma in | 

Wounds” (“des plates séquestre”), attri- 
origin of these new growths to shreds of skin ' 


same way become a “ tumour germ.” 

It was to meet this deficiency of the Cohnheim theory 
that Senn added to it this corollary: “The tumour 
matrix may be composed of embryonic cells, the offspring 
of mature cells, which have failed to undergo transfor- 
mation into higher tissue, and which may remain in a 
latent, immature state for an indefinite period of time, 
to become under heredity or acquired exciting causes 
the essential starting point of a tumour.” Senn ex- 
wresses this extension of the “tumour germ” theory in 
iis definition of a tumour thus: “A tumour is a local- 
ised increase of tissue, the product of tissue proliferation 
of embryonic cells of congenital or post-natal origin, 
produced independently of microbie cause.” We thus 
see how Durante, Nicoladoni. Ribbtrt, and Senn em- 
brace and supplement the incomplete theory of Cohn- 
heim by recognising a post-natal origin of a cell matrix. 

By these theories metamorphosed mature cells, as 
well as pathological microbes, are excluded as etiological 
factors in tumour formation, and a well-defined line 
marks off malignant and simple tumours alike from the 
inflammatory swellings, or granulomata, which are the 
products of the action of micro-organisms. If it can be 
proved that epithelial and connective tissue cells can be 
displaced as well as isolated, after birth as well as during 
the development of the embryo, we can understand how 
carcinoma may spring up not only in parts where epi- 
thelium normally exists but also as a primary growth 
in bones, lymphatic glands, or other mesoblastic struc- 
tures and organs. Primary carcinoma may also take 
origin, in situations unusual for epithelial new growths, 
from a vestigial structure, a rest, or an accessory organ. 
But if all kinds of tumours arise from congenital or 
post-natal matrices of embryonic tissue, what is it which 
determines that such a matrix shall in one case develop 
into an innocent and in another into a malignant new 
growth? The answer is that the simple or malign 
nature of the tumour depends partly on the stage of 
differentiation of the cells of the matrix at the time 
when they are arrested and isolated and partly upon 
the degree of feebleness of the so-called physiological 
resistance of the surrounding or adjacent tissues. If the 


‘cell growth is arrested near the completion of the pro- 
| cess of differentiation and the resultlng matrix consists 


of epithelial cells the tumour will be an adenoma or a 
papilloma ; if the arrest of the development of the same 
rolls takes place at an earlier stage the tumour would 
be a carcinoma. The same applies to sarcoma and the 
benign connective tissue tumours The nature of the 
tumour thus depends upon the embryonic layer from 
which a matrix is derived and upon the stage of cell 
differentiation at the time when the cell growth is 
arrested. 
be continued.) 


THe Nocarp MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—Please add the name of Mr. Richard Hughes, 
M.R.C.V.S., Oswestry, to the list of contributors to the 
Memorial. The total amount [ have received is £114.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Board of Agriculture, Avex. CU. Cope. 

4 Whitehall Place, S.W., Dec. 23, 1903. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. 
Summary oF Returns, WEEK ENpING DECEMBER 19, 1903. 
| Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. [| and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out- | Slaugh- 
cS mals. mals. reaks! mals. Dogs. Other breaks. | tered * 
Week ended December 19,1903 | 20 | 240 
1902 i3 | i6 | . 20 | 28 
Corresponding week in 1901 10 | 19 27 
1900 12 | 14 1) 38 | 23 | 41 
Total for 51 weeks, 1903 es ee 746 1111 ‘ 1439 2453 a ae 1457 7828 
1902. 666 | 1016] 1 | 120 }1138 2018] 13 | 12 | 1661 | 8077 
Corresponding period in + 1901 ios 633 938 12 | 669 1330 2316 1 1 3113 | 165111 
1900 ae 556 925 21 | 266 1106 | 1837 6 5 1904 | 17508 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 22nd, 1903. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


EXAMINATIONS IN IRELAND. 
At the recent examinations held at the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland, the following stv- 
dents passed in the undermentioned Classes :— 


Crass A. 


Mr. T. J. Alexander | Mr. J.D. Ledwich 
A. E. Anderson J.J. Moran 
J. Doyle | J. W. O'Kelly 
A. F. Goode | E. L. Porter 
| 


B. L. King 
C. H. Lambert | 
Crass B. 
Mr. G. Barry * , Mr. W. A. King * 
J. K. Campbell * C. M. Griftin 
C. J. Clibborn H. V. Kenny 
R. N. Harrison * 


W. H. Wardrop 


Crass C. 
Mr. M. Barlow Mr. F. A. Hene 
E. P. Hearne R. H. Meade 
Those marked thus * passed with second class honours. 
Fintay Kerr, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners acting in Ireland. 


Yeomanry Officers’ Dinner and Presentation at 
Exeter. 


The ofticers of the Royal First Devon Imperi eo- 
many dined together at Pople’s New Salen’ tek 
Colonel Sir John Shelley presided, and there was a good 
attendance. The band of the Regiment, under Band- 
master Shobbrook, played a choice programme. During 
the evening Veterinary-Major J. A. Collings, who for 
upwards of 30 years held a commission in the Regiment 
and who enjoyed great popularity among all ranks, was 


presented with a handsome piece of plate as a mark of 


esteem on his retirement. 


Personal. 


HErron.—On the 20th inst., at 15, Wray Crescent 
Tollington Park Road, N:W., the wi y Crescent, 
Herron, M.R.C.V.S., of a son. e wife of Gavin A. 


Motor-Cars for Medical Men. 


To the Editors of 7'he Lancet. 


Sirs,—In the letters that are appearing on the subject 
of motor-cars we only hear the rosy side of the question 
and I hope you will allow me to mention a few peints on 
the opposite side, and | can speak from sad personal 
experience, having had a car and having given it up I) 
favour of the despised horse. 

1. Locality.—Cars may be, and probably are, very 
convenient for long distances between stopping places 
and long journeys, but when it comes to towns all 
suburbs they are in my opinion and in the opinion of 
other medical men to my personal knowledge most t- 
suitable. Usually when making a visit the engine has 
to be stopped running, as it is impossible to tell how 
long one will be, and then started again, often giving 
rise to delay and trouble through some trifling fault, 
and it is not very conducive to one’s good temper to 
grinding at a handle in public thoroughfares at @ 
machine which will not start, whilst if the groom 0 
chauffeur starts it, or tries to, both master and man ae 
wandering round endeavouring to find out the fault. 
With a cart or carriage one would be in the next houy 
by the time the car is ready to go and both seated. 
the engine is allowed to run whilst in a house there ave 
the well known and unavoidable smell and noise. 


2. Cleanliness.—I will defy any motorists te a 
clean and neat. Whilst running there is the dust 2 ae 
ra 


either at home or on a journey some slight alteration ® 
required—e.g., slipping belts, sparking plug fou a 
short circuiting, or the hundred and one things that m2 
require adjusting; then the quantity of dust, ol, am 
grease that finds its way on to one’s clothes and or ; 
even through the best of gloves, is incredible and, un i 
one tries to get it off, impossible to conceive, 4? 
somewhat objectionable to go into a bedroom wit 
hands of an engine-room artificer. stment 
3. Repairs.—Parts get broken or require adjus rit is 
as any motorist knows and _these take time, 
annoying being either stopped on one’s round or pre 
ed starting by some dirty engineering JO wally 
4. Cleaning and management of cars.—lt Is * after 
conceded that to a certain extent one should loo oo” 
the car oneself. This entails getting 
earlier in the morning, donning old eg be 
changing and washing before the day’s work 
started. 


t— 
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5. Starting.—if one could be certain of starting the 
car at once half the disadvantages would be done with, 
but when, as happened to me one day, I received an 
urgent call about a mile away to a new and lucrative 

tient and could not get the engine to start, though it 

ad been all right a quarter of an hour earlier, and 
when after giving it up as a bad job and having made 
myself as presentable as possible I took a passing cab to 
find a oak practitioner in attendance, you will under- 
stand that there are disadvantages in a motor-car. 

6. Physical and mental strain.—I found myself, and 
others have told me that they experienced it also, the 
mental strain of driving a car amongst traffic, specially 
at any rate of speed, and the constant vibration makes 
the hands tremble and shake. Patients and their ail- 
ments are plenty tu worry about without the extra 
anxiety of an engine-driver. 

7. As to the kind of car that is suitable. Electric 
cars are clean and expensive, but quite unsuitable to any 
work except in large cities. Steam cars, fairly clean but 
intricate, have been known to be consumed by fire in the 
high road. Petrol cars are dirty, noisy, difficult to start, 
and fairly cheap.—I am, sirs, yours faithfully, 

EQuEs. 


To the Editors of The Lancet, 


Sirs,—Lf “Tramite Recta” really contemplates habi- 
tually driving a motor-car on gradients of one in three (!) 

can assure him that his providing the necessary 
material for a coroner’s inquest is merely a matter of 
time. He may do it 10, 20, or 100 times, but sooner or 
later his engine will stop going up hill, or his brake will 
fail, or his steering gear will give, or his wheel will 
touch one bank, shooting his car across the road going 
down. After any of these occurrences the only other 
conveyance he will require will be one that is driven 
very slowly and will in all probability contain several 
Wreaths of flowers bearing sympathetic inscriptions.— 

am, sirs, yours faithfully, 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


Harry Lupron. 


An Anatomical Gem. 


4 The following is verbatim from an Indian student’s 
eseription of an insect injurious to a crop. 
THE DocTror 


The internal caterpilla: there are stigmatas all over 
the body, the heart consists of a long tube lying the 
whole length of the segment with notes at short distances 
which show the nervous arrangement of the insect. The 
colour is not permanent, but there are some spots on the 
ody here and there. When the insect crawls it first 
“els with its fore sucker feet and then drops the body. 
be © Insect has fore stages of it life. The digestive 
oe ls situated in the abominable segment. No 
— uctive organs are produced in the insect on this 
cneiall After this stage the insect remains in a state of 
nr “ise and then comes out as a butter, in this flyare 
thie ters all the organs of a perfect insect image and 

8 produces the species and then dies. 


me designation of the Retired Officers who were in 

employment on Oct. 5, 1603, or who may here- 
ole recalled for duty, to be as follows :—Veterinary 
to S to be Colonels ; Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonels 
Majors tutenant-Colonels ; Veterinary Majors to be 
‘q's The name of Colonel B. L. Glover, F.R.C.V.S., 


| 1S as how d ‘ - 
of Dee. 8, 1903. escribed and not as stated in the Gazette 


the least susceptible to the disease. 
aware of the fact that those breeds, Jerseys and Short- 
horns, which are bred as milking machines, are the chief 
victims. 
‘of the deep milker of the present day has altogether out- 


OBITUARY. 
Ropert Major, A.V.D. 
iraduated, Lond : 1875. 

On Wednesday evening, December 2nd, 1903, Major 
Hagger was laid to rest in the picturesque cemetery of 
Sewree, Bombay, after a brief illness of some ten days 
which ended in his death at St. George’s Hospital at 7 
in the morning of the same date. He caught a chill 
while carrying out his duty as Principal of the Bombay 
Veterinary College, where he was acting for Major 
Brodie Mills on furlough, and acute hepatitis ensued 
followed by pyzemia. 

He had seen active service in Egypt, the Soudan, 
and Zululand, and gained the decorations of four 
medals and the Khedive’s Star. He _ transferred into 
the Indian Civil Veterinary Department last year, 
and India and the veterinary profession are poorer 
by the loss of a man who was an ornament to his 
profession. and a man whom to know was to admire. 

Major Hagger endeared himself to all who knew him, 
both English and Native, by his urbane and amiable 
manner, and the whole of the Staff of the College and 
the students attended the cemetery to pay a last tribute 
of respect to his memory. The mourners were his sons 
Lieut. R. Hagger, I.M.S., and Lieut. E. Hagger, Mr. K. 
Hewlett, Assistant Principal, and Dr. and Mrs. F. E.Place. 


Joun C. Aspin, V.S., Surbiton. 

Mr. Aspin’s death oceurred at his residence, Shrub- 
lands, Surbiton Hill. He had been in failing health 
some time, but was about till within a month of his 
death. He was articled to the late Mr. Coleman, of 
Epsom, and stayed with him a time as assistant. He 
subsequently commenced to practice in Surbiton. He 
was greatly esteemed, and a large following attended 
the funeral. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISHORNING CATTLE. 
Sir, 

Would any of your readers give me some practical 
information regarding the following points relating to 
the dishorning of cattle :— 

1. Is it performed with success upon cattle 18 months 

and two years old ? 

2. If so, is the horn removed close to the head ? 

3. What is the best after treatment when a large 

number are operated on together ! 

4. What is the best instrument to use / 

5. What is the usual fee “ per head”? 

6. Is a veterinary practitioner liable to prosecution in 

England for performing the operation ? 

Information upon all or any of these points would 

greatly oblige.— Yours faithfully, “Country Ver.” 


MILK FEVER. 


Sir, 

Your correspondent, Mr. Stephen Beeson, is to be 
commended for his attempt to alter the name of this 
disease to one more in accord with its pathology. His 
proposed alteration to “lacteal intoxication” would be 
correct, if we regard the brain as being the seat of the 
disease. If, however, the brain trouble be but a symp- 
tom of disease originating elsewhere, as | shall attempt 
to show, we get no nearer to an intelligible title. 

Firstly, what is milk fever? I assert that it is the 
result of a system overcharged with fat cells. We are 


all aware that those breeds of cattle, Sussex for e> ample, 


which lead a life more in accordance with nature, are 
We are all equally 


Does not this point to the fact that the udder 
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grown its due proportion in the animal economy, such 
as was originally intended for the due maintenance of 
the calf? When certain strains of so called butter cows 
are bred from generation after generation with no end 
in view but to t the record for butter making pro- 
perties, when the udder is sometimes nearly a quarter 
the size of its unfortunate owner, what more likely than 
that sooner or later nature will resent such liberties. 
My own opinion as to the cause of milk fever is that the 
gravid udder is at the bottom of it. To an animal con- 
tined for some few weeks prior to calving there is practi- 
cally no inherent movement in the gland, and by its 
enormous weight it becomes a clog and a drag upon the 
—. Congestion and stasis follow, with the result 
that at parturition the gland is too much clogged to 
secrete the milk cells, the blood contained therein ceases 
to be properly oxygenated, and a toxic condition of the 
system producing coma etc. is the result. And if this 
be so it 1s easy to explain the theory of Schmnidt’s treat- 
ment, viz., the injection of antiseptics and air combined 
with massage. If this opinion were accepted a short and 
expressive term would be 
LACTHAMIA. 


Communications, Books AND PAPERS RECEIVED.—Messrs. 
F. H. Gibbings, G. Mayall, E.L. Stroud, E.R. Gibson, 
F. G. Rugg, E. P. Edwards, W. H. Eady, m.a.; W. Roach, 
A. M. Dickie. ‘‘ Rover.’’ 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, M.R.c.v.s.. 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Centra V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. R. Porch, F.R.c.v.s.., 
Farm Lane, Walbam Green, S.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr E. Lionel Stroud, F.x.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square. Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Centra V,.A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, .x.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec: Mr J.J. Vahey, m.n.c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Fred. Morton Wallis, m.r.c.v.s., Halstead, Essex 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.n.c.v.s. Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. Walter Gardner 


Vet. Men. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.c.v.s., 
35 North Frederick st., i 
Hn, Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.r.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 


LancasHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Hughes, r.R.c.v.s., Oswestry 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.n.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manc 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & — 
V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. H. Caulton Reeks, ¥.x.c.v.s., Spalding 
Hon.Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m.x.c.v.s., Sleaford 
Treas: Mr. E.C. Russell, .n.c.v.s., Grantham 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October 
res: Mr. Fran Gibbing, F.R.c.v.s., Notti 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, ¥.R.c.v.s., ae 
Camden House, High-st., West B yi 
Meetings, Second Tuesday Wednesday, ana 
¥riday alternately in ieb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nationa VET. ASSOCIATION. 
Pres: Mr. C. Allen, F.nx.c.v.s., North Frederick-st., Dublin 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.n.c.v.s, 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s., Whitechapel, Lonaon. 


NationaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 
DerenceE Society. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.8.c.v.s., Tower-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.z.c.v.8. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


New South Wates V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. John Stewart, . AND A.s. 
Vice: Mr. John Pottie, n. and a.s. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.R.c.v.s. 


NortH or Enauanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. Craik, m.n.c.v.s., Alnwick 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.R.c.v.s. 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nortx or Scotianp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, Fr.R.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen 
Sec. & Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


Nortn Wares Y.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R.-Price, m.n.c.v.s., Tarvin 
ffon. Sec. T.C,. Howatson, m.r.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., Loncon, Ontario : 
Sec: & Treas. Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. P. Owen, m.r.c.v.s., Thame 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, M.R.c.v.8., 
Kendrick House, Maidenheat 
Hon. Treas: Mr. J. P.S. Walker, ¥F.R.c.v.s., Oxford 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Roya. Scortisu V.S8, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.rc.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royat VreTermnary M.A. 
Pres: Professor Macqueen 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. L. Jones, m R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, E. Brown 


Scottish Metropouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Connochie, m.R.c.v.s., Aytoun 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J bn Aitken, Junr., m.x.c.v.s., Dalkeith 


Sours Durgam anp Yor«suireE V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.n.c.v.s.,, Seaham Harbour 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


_ Sovursern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. C. Pack, m.z.c.v.s, Lymington 


Hon. Sec: Mr. F. Spencer, M.R.c.v.8., 
Claremont House, Basingst? 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.c.v.s., Wimborne 


Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Cupt. Irvine Smith, South Afric :n Constabulary 
Hen. Sec: Mr. Kirby Pilkington, M.R.c.v.s., Johannesburg 


WEsTERN Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford th 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.r.c.v.s., Plymou 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and Novem 


West or V.M.A. 
James McIntosh McCall, Vety. Coll. 
on. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. re ee Road, Glasgo* 


YorxsHire V.M.A 

Pres: Mr. S. Wharam. m.n.c.v.s., Sholebroke 

Hon. Sec; Mr. J. Clarkson, m.x.c.v.s., Garforth, 0° 

Treas: Mr. J. E. Scriven, m.x.c.v.s., Tadcaster r, and 

Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April. «1d Octover 
Thursday in July. 


Quant 


